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Friends and Fellow Citizens: 

The occasion which calls us together is one of deep in- 
terest. It is interesting to us as Americans ; as patriots; as 
philanthropists ; as Christians. It interests the human race ; 
for it is the birth day of a great republic, founded in the 
principle that " all men are born free and equal," and ex- 
hibiting an experiment upon that principle which hope 
embraces as the final refuge of persecuted freedom. 

But the interest of this occasion is not limited to the 
mere event we celebrate. We stand at the distance qf 
fifty-three years from it ; and the awful and fearful subli- 
mity of its origin, yields to the simple grandeur with which 
distance invests it ; while other objects are interposed to 
claim our attention. In surveying them, we dwell upon 
the early condition of the country; upon the interesting 
epoch which brought forth our Federal Constitution ; upon 
the character of those to whom was committed its early 
administration; upon the subsequent developement of our 
resources ; and upon the severe test, to which, in the pro- 
gress of events, our political institutions have been subjec- 
ted. And we survey, too, the present interesting part of 
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the scene ; exhibiting, as it does, a remnant of the Fathers 
of the Republic, in the act of giving their farewell advice 
to its children, and making their exit from the stage; 
while WQ look around, and behold the institutions of the 
country in their perilous transition from the hands of their 
founders to a succeeding generation. 

Looking back upon the conflict, which resulted in our 
emancipation from the shackles and the oppressions of our 
colonial condition, we admire the daring, fearless spirit, 
which stood up in the face of a powerful oppressor, and 
pledged " life, and fortune, and sacred honor," in the cause 
of freedom: and we follow, too, with deep and thrilling in- 
terest, our country's fortunes through the tremendous strife 
of arms which succeeded, and which terminated in her fi- 
nal triumph. But it becomes us to do more than gaze in 
giddy astonishment and undefined admiration at the mere 
events of the Revolution, or the exhibitions, simply, of the 
courage, and heroism, and intrepidity which grappled with 
the strength of the British Lion, and compelled him to 
loose his grasp of us. There is a moral sublimity in that 
scene, to the just contemplation of which we should ele- 
vate ourselves, and upon which we should^ our contem- 
plation, until it transforms us into its own unage, and in- 
spires us with all that was pure, and virtuous, and disinter- 
ested, and holy, in the patriotism of those times. And we 
should do this, too, to some purpose. We should not kin- 
dle a flame to-day, which shall go out to-morrow. The in- 
spirations of this occasion should not resemble the boilings 
of a cauldron under an open atmosphere, which are per- 
ceived, chiefly, in the foam and the noise they create. 
They should rather resemble the regulated and eflUcient 
force of the power, which Fulton's genius put in motion to 
move the world. They should elevate us to a just sense 
of the responsibility connected with the sacred trust com- 
mitted to us as freemen, and should become fixed and un- 
alterable principles of action, impelling and guiding us in 



tiie discharge of that trust, in a manner worthy the iinm«' 
diate descendants of the Fathers of the Republic. 

This, my fellow-citizens, is the great end we should 
always propose to ourselves, when we meet in remem- 
brancer of our country's birth-day: and the well known 
character of this community — the very face of the vast as- 
semblage of virtuous and intelligent freemen now before 
me, gives assurance that such motive constitutes the pre- 
siding genius of this occasion. 

And how, I may ask, can we better keep alive the fire 
of patriotism, than by a frequent recurrence to the early 
days of the Republic ; than by studying the character, im- 
bibing the spirit, and striving to walk in the ways, of the 
men whose sufferings purchased our freedom,^ and whose 
wisdom laid the broad foundations of our political fabric. 
Those were, indeed, days which tried the souls of our fa- 
thers. They tried their love of liberty, their sense of justice, 
their moral courage, their fortitude, their firmness, their pa- 
tience, and all the train of virtues which cluster in the love 
of country. But they came forth from the furnace of the 
Revolution, like gold seven times purified. British prow- 
ess had not daunted, nor British gold corrupted, nor Brit- 
ish power crushed, them. They were poor ; but it was a 
virtuous ppverty. Their wealth they had exchanged for 
liberty ; and they would cheerfully have exchanged their 
personal interest, even in that liberty, to the end of their 
lives, to have secured its blessings to their posterity. 

From the hands of such men, our country received its 
Independence ; and to their hands was committed the dif- 
ficult task of framing a government, and commencing an 
administration of it, which should secure the blessings of 
that independence to themselves and their children. What 
their valor had won, they proved themselves competent to 
secure, by a system of government, which may justly be 
regarded as the richest product of human wisdom. 

How interesting is it to contemplate the condition and 
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character of the country, at the close of the Revolutionary 
contest. It was burthened with a debt of seventy-five mill- 
ions. Its fields were a waste ; its cities desolate. It wa^ 
without cwnmerce ; without a navy ; without manufactures ; 
without money. Poverty sat upon it lik6 an incubus — But 
i^ was free. Yes — thanks to the virtue, and valor, and pa- 
tience of the immortal band of revolutionary heroes; and 
yet higher thanks to a watchful and sustaining Providence 
— it was free. But in that very freedom there was dan- 
ger; — danger that a brave people, just emancipated frpni 
a state of dependence, by the force of their own valor, 
exerted through a conflict, distinguished for the severity of 
its sufierings, should, in the moment of triumph, have mis- 
taken licentiousness for rational liberty, and spurned the 
restraints which constitute its only guaranty. 
But this danger they happily escaped. No people, be- 
. fore, or since, have emerged from the government of oth- 
ers to the governmentof themselves, under circumstances 
more favorable to a just estimation of their rights, or more 
capable of infusing into a form of government the practical 
wisdom necessary to their security. They were the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims * — of a race of men whose very 
existence was identified with the genuine spirit of free- 
dom : — ^not a mere freedom from external restraint ; but 
freedom of thought, of enquiry, of judgment; a freedom 
which elevates and ennobles human nature, and which puts 
in motion all its energies. It was the same spirit which 
broke the chains of Popery in the 16th century, and which 
has been gradually gaining strength, and will gain it, till, 
by its moral /orce, it shall move the world. It was this 
spirit that put in motion the ball of the Revolution, that 
defied the thunders of British power, and that finally con- 
quered an honourable peace. 

But it was more than I have yet described. It was con- 
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of the whole conotry, as actuated oy a kindred spirit. 
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trolled and regulated by virtuous principle. It was disin- 
terested; it was benevolent; it was patriotic. It was 
reared to maturity, too, in the light of revealed truth; and 
while it denied the right of one man, arbitrarily, to rule 
another, it recognized the weakness and the wickedness of 
men, and sought in a well regulated government, that se- 
curity which the spirit of the French Revolution sought, 
in vain, in the fancied perfectibility of human nature. 

Such was the spirit of that age ; and it formed the prom- 
inent trait in the character of the men, to whom was com- 
mitted the task of framing a government, which should 
" form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure do- 
"mestic tranquillity, provide for the conmion defence, pro- 
"mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
" liberty to themselves and their posterity." 

Happily for our country, and happily, we trust, for the 
world, a Constitution was formed, as perfect, probably, in 
its general outlines, as any which human wisdom is capa- 
ble of producing. 

What an interesting spectacle is here exhibited ! A gov- 
ernment founded upon the only just theory of hiunan 
rights; binding together thirteen independent sovereign- 
ties; and invested with powers, rightly understood, of de- 
veloping the exhaustless resources of a country, destined, 
as we would hope, to become the mightiest empire on 
earth, and to exert, by its physical power, and its moral 
force, an influence upon a world of intelligent, accounta- 
ble beings to the end of time ! 

With how lively an interest must this, and every future 
generation regard the incipient operations of this govern- 
ment ; and with how much profit, as well as pride, shall 
be cherished the recollection of the character of the peo- 
ple, to whom was conunitted the exceedingly delicate 
trust of commencing those operations. They were patri- 
ots; and patriotism, then, was something besides a name. 
They were Republicans; and then Republicanism was a 
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substantial reality, deriving force and meaning from the 
relation it bore to the great principles which had been suc-r 
cessfuUy asserted iti the war for independence. They 
were intelligent ; for they had learned to think, — and learn- 
ed, too, that it was their right and their duty, to think, for 
themselves. They felt the noble independence of freemen ; 
for they understood what was meant by their being consti- 
tuted the sovereigns of the country, and felt the responsibil- 
ity connected with that high character. They were vigilant; 
for they regarded themselves as sentinels on the watch-tow- 
er of freedom. They understood the value of the treasure 
committed to their care ; for they knew what it had cost 
them. They were uncorrupted, and incorruptible ; for they 
had nobly triumphed in a cause in which property and life 
hung in one scale, while liberty trembled in the other. 

Such was the great body of the people ; and such, of 
course, were the men to whom they delegated the trusts 
contemplated in the Constitution. They were identified, in 
interest and feeling, with the people they represented; and 
sought to do their will, in the true spirit of representative 
responsibility, rather than to use the power with which 
they were invested, to mislead the judgment, and control 
the will, of their constituents. And what shall I say of 
their patriotism? Never did that noble passion bum with 
a purer flame : never was devotion to country more ardent 
and exclusive. Nor was it a blind devotion. They were 
men of high intellectual attainments; men who had been 
raised up amid the conflicts of mind, which distinguished 
the period immediately preceding the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and who brought to bear upon every subject con- 
nected with the public weal, the efforts of sound heads as 
well as honest hearts. And their bosoms, too, were stran- 
gers to the maddening ambition, which is the besetting sin 
of more modern times. If they sought elevation, it was 
less fir<Hn a love, simply, of power, than from a regard to 
the beneficent ends which it is ctpeble of accfxnpfishing; 
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less from an ambition of mere personal distinction, and 
posthumous fame, than from a sincere desire to strengthen 
the free institutions which they had labored to establish^ 
and transmit them, in their purity, as a heritage to their 
children. 

Thus Weak ill physical resources, but strong in the virtue, 
the intelligence, and the patriotism of the people and their 
rulers, an experiment was undertaken upon a form of gov- 
ernment, till then untried, in the success of which wera 
deeply involved, not only the destinies of this Republic, 
but the cause of human freedom throughout the world. 

The experiment, thus undertaken, has been subjected to 
the test of forty years' trial. It has been sustained by the 
founders of the Republic. Their virtue, unsubdued by the 
43hocks of adversity, has proved itself equally capably of 
withstanding the seductive influence of power upon its 
possessor: while their wisdom, formed of the materiel of 
plain, strong, practical sense, has guided, successfully, the 
afiairs of our country. 

But while progressing in our onward course, we have not 
been exempt from the trials which are the ordinary lot of 
man, upon earth. We have been called to encounter the 
jealousies, naturally excited by our growing prosperity and 
power. Injustice has invaded our rights, ^d war has 
visited us with its scourge ; while party spirit has shaken 
our political fabric to its very foundations. But we have 
withstood these shocks ; not so much from any supposed 
inherent strength in our institutions, as from the iniSuence 
of the stern, incorruptible patriotism, and virtue, and vigil- 
ance of the men who survived the Revolution. They have 
cultivated our soil : — they have educated the children of 
the Republic >-— they have been in our councils, and every 
thing has felt their influence. Fifty-two anniversaries of 
this day, have seen that gradually diminishing band of pat- 
riott rallying around the tree of liberty, which their toils had 
planted, and their blood watered, and their wisdom reared, 
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to recoiint those toils, to survey their precious fruit, and to 
send up ascriptions of praise to the Father of all their mer- 
cies. And where are they now? Alas, the few survivors, 
whose venerable heads, with their locks waving in the 
winds of death, grace this assemblage, tell — impressively 
teU! 

Thus have rolled away forty years of experiment upon 
our Federal Constitution. There are points of contrast 
between the period of its formation and the present, which 
it is exceedingly ilit^i^efiiting to contemplate. Then, the 
Constitution was an untried experiment It has since en- 
countered the vicissitudes of time^ has sustained the tem- 
pests of party, and the shock of war, and now stands the 
proud monument, at once of the wisdom of its founders, 
and the virtue and intelligence of the people who have 
submitted to its authority. From three millions, our pop- 
ulation has increased to twelve. Our commerce, then just 
released from the paralyzing grasp of colonial monopoly, 
now spreads its sails to every breeze, traversed every ocean, 
and brings to our shores the fwoducts of levery clipie. Our 
navy, which, forty years* ago, had not a bdng, Bas since 
struggled into existence ; and triumphing over both the 
prejudices of our own citizens, and the supposed invincibil- 
ity of the ^^ mistress of the seas," has forced its way to an 
eminence which kindles the pride of our country, and 
conunands the admiration of the world. Our territory, 
originally limited at the west and the south by foreign 
possessions, now ranges from Passamaquoddy to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and embraces within its longitude half the 
compass of the habitat^e globe. The vast valley of the 
Mississippi, which, at the close of the Revolution, consti- 
tuted a savage, wildemess frontier, which the foot of 
civilizatimi had scarcely dared to penetrate, is now cov- 
ered with millions of freemen, whose resistless ener- 
gies will soon climb the Rocky Mountains, and bear the 
standard pf, freedom to the shores of the Pacific. The 
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capacities of our rich and varied soil have been developed. 
Science has lent her aid to the arm of industry. Our val- 
leys teem with the products of agriculture. Our hills are 
covered with flocks. The bowels of the earth have been 
penetrated, and our mountains surrender to us their min- 
eral treasures. The mechanic arts have arrived at a point 
of high cultivation; and Manufacturing Industry^ combined 
with genius , and enterprize, is making a progress which, 
unchecked, will give solidity and strength to our national 
independence. And with these ra-|A4 developements, have 
been multiplied and exten(|ed* ifte. means of internal com- 
munication. Roads, grecidy improVJ^d,4iow penetrate every 
part of the country. Its m9st important points are con- 
nected, or connecting, by cabals ,ahd rail-ways. The crook- 
ed places are made straight^ i^d the rough places smooth. 
Mountains bow their heads before the march of Internal 
Improvement; while the power of^effirn lends its mighty 
energies, at once to move our commerce, and give strength 
to our union. 

And then, too, there is the generid march of mind — the 
planting upon solid and, we may hope, enduring founda- 
tions, institu^ons for the higher developements of our in- 
tellectual resources ; jnrhile a system of general education, 
which none but a free government will cherish, and by 
which none but a free government can be sustained, diffu- 
ses its life-giving influence through almost every part of 
our country. 

And Religion, too— the religion of the Bible, unshackled, 
and uncontaminated, by a union of church and state, walks 
forth in her native loveliness and^freedom, erects her tem- 
ples in the city and in the wildeiniess, and exerts by her 
sublime doctrines, her pure morality, and her awful sanc- 
tions, a salutary influence upon the intellectual, the social, 
and the political condition of our country. 

Such is our origin, our history, and our present condi- 
tion ; the ouUine of which, even thus imperfectly sketched. 
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exhibits advances in improvement rarely equalled. Bat 
while thus in the *^ fiill tide of successful experiment,'' it 
cannot be concealed that our country is passing tbrou^ 
an exceedingly interesting crisis. Its institutions have just 
passed from the hands of the mai whose wisdom founded, 
and whose parental care has been unceasingly exerted to 
sustain, them. A new generaticm has arisen. Hiey culti- 
vate our fields ; they occupy our workshops ; tbej busde 
upon our exchanges ; they fill our halls of legidation ; and 
they give laws to our country. 

To a free government, founded like ours in public opin- 
ion, and feeling, as it should feel, in all its operations, the 
direct influence of the people, — such a transition cannot 
be otherwise than momentous. The questions, dierefore, 
now present themselves to us nvith force and meaning;-^ 
Have the high toned love of liberty, the sense of justice, 
the vigilance, the firmness, and the patriotism of the Fa- 
then of the Republic descended to their children, in all 
their freslHiess, and purity,and vigour? and have no caus- 
es come into operation tending to impair the strength of 
these virtues, to control, unduly, the people's will, to put 
out the light which should guide than, and to transfer the 
power from the hands of the many to the hands of the few? 

It hardly need be said that in this stage of our national 
existence, there is little danger firom cqien and direct at- 
tempts to subvert our liberties. Upon such an attempt, 
thousands t»f swords would leap, instantly, from thev scid>- 
baids, to defend the citadel of freedom. But die danger 
Ket lather, and chiefly, at this moment, on the one hand, in 
the indiflbrence of the people to the affidrs of government, 
exc^t wh&ik under the influence of the worst of all excite* 
me ats p arty spirit; and on the other, in the means viiiich 
the ingenuity of modem demagogues has devised to con- 
trol, by paorty diseipline, the public will : — and it is painfiil 
to ftdd to th es e t he <qien and undisguised prostitutiaii of 
Anim^ Aily^iM^a, in the lewvnt of inMnperate parti* 
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sanai, and in the subsidizing of a venal uid a profligate 
press. It needs no prophet to foretell the fate of this re- 
public, if these causes do not meet an efficient check in 
the renovated virtue and vigilance of the people. 

There is an utter fault in the moral goodness of this age 
which strikingly distinguishes - it from that of the period 
inunediately succ'beding the revolution. Now, as then, in- 
deed, it feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, instructs the 
ignorant, strives to reclaim the vicious, holds up the mir- 
ror of revealed truth, and does good to all men as it has 
opportunity. But it does not, as then, appreciate the value 
of our civil institutions. It is not as strongly, as it then 
was, identified with patriotism. It is more disposed than 
then, to regard government as a mere secular concern, 
with which good men, as such, have little or nothing to 
do ; and is ready to yield the guidance of public affairs to 
the hands of busy, managing, unprincipled politicians. It 
is, in short, insensible to the truth and force of the maxim, 
that ^' eternal vigilance is the condition on which liberty is 
vouchsafed to man." 

I will not now stop, to prove that ^^ these things ought not 
so to be.'' That they are so, is undeniable ; and that their ^ 
existence is utterly inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our constitutions — that the sovereignty is lodged, 
and safely lodged, in the hands of the people, is equally 
undeniable. 

And with this apathy of men of principle, is there not a . 
general, corresponding deterioration of the political moral- 
ity of the country? Has not its standard become gradually 
lowered? — and are not the people prepared to witness, with 
comparative indifference, and, too often, with positive ap- 
probation, exhibitions of political profligacy, which would, 
once, have roused the indignation of the entire conmiuni- 
ty ? To put this subject in a strong light, I need only ask, 
what effect would have been produced upon the public 
feeling, forty years ago, by the declaration of one of tho : 
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moft prominent lieivipaper editors in the countryy that 
*^ all is fair in politics ?" And what would hare been 
thoi^ght of the first President of the United States, if he 
had bestowed a highl j important and lucrative office upon 
the editor^ who had hot only uttered such a sentiment, but 
had made it the Uniform rule of his conduct ? hsiA yet, ki 
this forty-first year of the administration of our govern- 
ment, has iuch profligacy beed openly rewarded with muk 
patronage !* 

The truth i^, and it cannot be disguised — there was a 
sternness, an inflexibility, and an elevation, in the political 
virtue of the early days of the Republic,' which do not be* 
long to the present period. 

With the gradually extending influence of this political 
paralysis, has sprung up a race of politicians, who can exist 
only in a diseased state of the body politic. Destitute of 
solid talents, and substantial merit, they do not seek to 
gain the confidence of the pnbtt&tjy firank, and manly ap- 
peals to its virtue and good sense. 'H^ith them, politics is a 
trade; and falsehood, sophistry, conning, and confidence, 
constitute the capital stock employed in it. They are al- 
ways in the political market; are perpetually watching the 
tendencies of the political interests and passions of men^ — 
eter ripe for political bargains, and never wanting in ex- 
pedients to efiect them. Public trusts they consider as 
created, not for the public, but for individual, benefit* 
They, therefore, regard them ad a species of property^ of 
which they may freely make merchandise ; and every man 
who aids them in obtaining the objects of their ambition^-— 
no matter how mercenary his motives, or unhallowed the 
means he employs, is entitled to a <^ reward.'^ And who 

can describe the artifices they employ to operate upon the 

■ ■ ■ - ■ ... 

* There are very few who need to be informed that the leatiment above quo- 
ted, has been proclaimed by BLM. Noah, Editor of theNew-Tork Enaiiirer» 
and iaithfoUy acted on by him, daring the whole of the late presideatial oob- 
teit ; and that the very tame Noah hat lately been « rewarded " by the Preri- 
dent ef fbt Usited Bmm with m offiee Worth 9 8000 per luuiiin ! 
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public credulity, and mislead the pMvn judgment ? The 
passions are sought to be inflamed, and prejudices to be 
enlisted, by the use of wcctchrwords and party names. Every 
excitement is blo¥m up to its highest possible pitch ; be* 
cause a feverish state of feeling is unfavorable to the exer<^ 
cise of sound rea&lon, and an enlarged patriotism, and i% 
therefore, precisely suited to the success of their opera*- 
tions. Carefully studying the characters of men, they iqp^ 
peal to their pride, their vanity, or their interest, as either 
may be discovered to be their ruling passion. Their whole 
character, in fine, is purely artificial ; formed, not upon 
the elevated principles which constitute the basis of the 
character of the sound, upright, conscientious statesman ; 
but upon principles of political expediency, adapted to the 
ends of a selfish ambition. 

But there is an instrumeiltof power which ipodem inge«> 
nuity has put into the hands of this class of politicians^ 
which deserves a more particular consideration. I need 
hardly tell you that j| is the Caucus Enginej impelled by 
Party Spirit. .. 

It seems to be a universal propensity of men in their 
associated condition, to form themselves into parties* In-'^ 
deed, wherever freed(»n of enquiry is enjoyed as a right, 
and, especially, where it is, as under our free institutions^ 
almost enjoined as a duty, will the spirit of party be seen^ 
more or less, to operate. So universally true is this of firee 
governments, that it has come to be almost a settled max-^ 
im, that party spirit is necessary to their existence. And 
this is certainly true, if, by party spirit be meant no more 
than a mere difierence of opinion, exercised in the ten^r-* 
ate discussicMi of questions involving the public welfare. 
Such discussions are indispensable to the wise administra^ 
tion of a free government. They elicit truth, and serve 
to establish the measures of the government ^' upon the 
best and surest foundations :" and they may be, as they 
always should be, oonducted with forbearance and mode^ 
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ration. Bat such, unfortunately, is not the party spirit 
which has too much prevailed in the United States, and of 
whose agency it is niy present purpose to speak. It is vio- 
lent, vindictive, exterminating; laboring less to convince 
than to condemn, and aiming less at the eliciting of truth, 
than the triumphs of victory. Even such a party spirit, 
however, when connected with a contest of principle, in- 
volving memwres of vital interest to the country, great as 
are its evils, is to be preferred to the languor and indiffer- 
ence which nothing can provoke to discussion, and which 
no public interest — Hot even the imminency of great public 
danger — can rouse to effort. But if, in such case, it is only 
tolerable,- what shall be said of it, when, involving no 
question of principle, and no measures of the government, 
it becomes a mere personal contest between rival aspi- 
rants for popular favor, and thtq: devoted followers? And 
who can paint the horrori^f such a contest, when, to the 
ordinary incitements to vifttlence^ growing out of it, is ad- 
ded the promise of the spoils of 9tMi<||est, as rewards to the 
greedy followers of the Victor Clyief? We have all been 
in the habit of regarding party spirit as necessary to the 
healthy action of a free government. But who that has 
witnessed its conflicts in this country, and marked its des- 
olating progress, and, especially, that contemplates the 
new character it has recently assumed, does not tremble, 
when he thinks of the danger of committing the destinies 
of the country to its maddening influence ? 

And so far as excitements to vtgUanee are wanting, can 
there be found no substitute for this infatuating, misgui- 
ding spirit? Have we so soon forgotten the primitive days 
of the Republic ? Shall the example of its founders be lost 
upon us ? Can we find nothing in their pure, invigorating, 
steady patriotism, which will supply the place of the fever- 
ish, fitfiil operations of the spirit of party? Shall that 
spirit rouse to their highest effort all the energies of the 
soul; and shall love of country— the pure, the ennobling, 
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the exalted, the sacred passion, which burned intensely in 
the bosoms of the fathers of the Republic, and led them 
to meet the most appalling dangers, and even death itself, 
with the calm, invincible fortitude of the martyrs;— shall 
(his yield, in point of strength and influence, to the grovel- 
ling, debasing, degrading spirit of partizan idolatry ? 

But if party spirit is thus dangerous in its ordinary opera- 
tions, what tremendous evils may it -not inflict on the 
country when its influence is concentrated, by the force, of 
^ariy disciplinef in the caucus system; a system by whose mys- 
terious agency, individual ambition may control the opera- 
tions of a pai-ty, with the same precision that a skilful gen- 
eral can direct the movements of an army of veteran sol- 
diers. 

The time has been, when the agency of a caucus sys- 
tem was beneficially emplujlllto concentrate the strength 
of conflicting parties ; wheinlhe magnitude of the princi- 
ples and measures invqlY^d in pvty contests seemed to justi- 
fy the employment (Hf^h an e:xpedient, to give that efiect 
to the efibrts of meiief the same principles, which could 
only be secured by a perfect union. Such were the con- 
tests connected with the last war ; and such was the cau- 
cus system as applied to them. It was then justiflable on 
precisely the same ground that it would now be, in the ex- 
isting contest between the friends and the opponents of the 
American System. Indeed, a greater necessity for it, in 
its original form, perhaps has never existed, than now ex- 
ists, to enable the friends of that System to imite their 
strength, to withstand the open assaults, and the insidiou9, 
and, therefore, more dangerous, efibrts, of its enemies for its 
destruction. 

But the caucus system is not now what it once was. It 
retains, indeed, its original name, and, that it may exert 
its baneful influence with surer eflect, professes to rally un- 
der the standard o( Aepnilkanism. But in the hands of am- 
bitious,^esigning men, it has lost its original character, and 
become perverted from its original purpose. lU character 
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has become that o( secret cabal; Its purpose, the gratification 
of individual ambition; and its msdn instruments, intrigue, 
and the prostitution of official patronage. Through its in- 
strumentality, a single individual may operate, unseen, 
and yet with the most unerring efficiency, upon a whole 
state, and even upon our entire confederacy. He waves 
his magic wand, and an empire moves at his bidding. And 
the tyranny which it exercises over public opinion, is of 
the most degrading character. It demands the surrender 
of the right of private judgment to caucus dictation, on pain 
of excision from ^Uhe party ;'*^ — ^the ^ar^y, whose existence 
is, perhaps, nowhere to be found, but in the person of some 
aspiring demagogue, whose practiced cunning has enabled 
him to transfer the zeal once felt for the success of a party, 
whose existence was identifi^^iy^ith principles, to himself, 
recreant, perhaps, to those fi^principles, and reckless of 
every thing but his own indijHdual aggrandizement. 

Nothing can be conceifM of, molfj^at war with the ge* 
nius and spirit of our institutions, thaii%uch a system. The 
fundamental principle of ouf giyi^fniment is the uncon- 
trolled exercise of the right of private judgment at the bal- 
lot boxes. Our whole political fabric rests upon this prin- 
ciple, — a principle whose life can only be sustained by en- 
lightening the understanding, and cherishing and elevating 
the virtue, of the great body of the people. The modem 
caucus system, on the contrary, adopts the maxim that ^^ ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion.'' It seeks, therefore, to 
put out the light, and to prevent the freemen (if there can 
be any such under this system) from thinking freely and 
acting independently; while, in its general tendencies, it 
debases and degrades them, and, by degrees, makes them 
ready and willing, and, therefore fit, to become the subjects 
of a despot. 

Such is the system which has sprung up to an alarming 
maturity in a neighboring state ; elevating men, whose tal- 
ents and services haye been principally distinguished in 
their skilful managment ef the machinery of party, and their 
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open defiance of the people's will. And such is the syd^ 
tern which is now attempted to be fastened upon the whole 
confederacy, and to be made, if possible, to control the des- 
tinies of this great Republic. It resembles the power of a 
pigmyy cautiously and insidiously operating upon the 
strength of a giant. It plays around him with its arts, — 
lulls him into a fatal repose, — shears him of his strength, — • 
and finally delivers him over to the hands of his enemies, 
that they may put out his eyes, and make hixn an instrument 
of sport in the temple of their idolatry. 

And does not the success of this system, thus far, furnish 
mournful evidence of our political degeneracy ? Would the 
stern, inflexible independence of our fathers have borne it ? 
Would not the men who should have attempted, forty years 
ago, to put it into operation, have been regarded as trai- 
tors to the cause of real repHoMpanism, — ^that republicanism 
whose name it now audaciouil^ inscribes on its banners ? 
I have, thus far, ^qntemplated the system of party, cau- 
cus discipline, as exhibited in its more limited, local ope- 
rations. And I woula t||pit,l/:omld stop here. I would that 
I were not compelled to Took at it upon a more extended 
scale, and as exerting a more dangerous, because a more 
general, and it may be feared, permanent, influence. Bui 
it has been reserved to an administration of the national 
government, brought into power under the pretence of re- 
forming abuses^ and restoring the government to its primi-' 
iive purity^ and reinvigorating the republicanism* of the 
country, to wield the whole of the immense patronage of 
that government, to sustain, in eflect, the very system I have 
been describing. To this end, it employs the same agenfs; 
it appeals to the same passions ; it binds by the same influ- 
ence; it holds out the same rewards; and it threatens the 
same punishments. Under the delusive name of " jRc/bnw," 
it enters the Chief Executive Departments, the Legations 
of the United States at Foreign Courts, the Custom-Houses^ 

* S«6 note A. 
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the Post-Office Department, and every depftrtmeiit wbich 
its power can reach, and thrusts from their places* tried 
and faithful public servants, for no cause but tlieir friend- 
ship to the late Administration; while it puts iii their stead 
the partisans of the victorious chief, upon the open and 
shameless avowal that it is done to ^ reward ^ them for 
their services to himself! 

Who. is so blind as not to perceive, at a single glance, 
that this system of administration saps the foundation of 
the Constitution ; changing the government from what il 
is in that instrument — a government of opinion, founcled on 
the virtue and good sense of the people, exercised in their 
free suffrages — to a government of ir^liience, exerted, as in 
Great Britain, through the dispensation of Executive favor ? 
Such an administration relies for its strength, not on the 
enlightened confidence of Ij^li^ople, but upon the mer^ 
cenary attachment, and pA^niJkinfluence, of the thoih- 
sands of officers, scattered Jhroi%h llj^ country, who have 
either received Uieir places^; or been permitted to retain 
them, as rewards for partizan MHiiofe; and who, of course, 
understand that they hold them upon the condition of ecm^ 
iinuing those services. 

But the worst feature in thii^ system of rewards remains 
to be noticed. To make it the more effectual in accom- 
plishing the unworthy purpose of controlling public opin- 
ion, it has been applied, systematically, to the Press of the 
country. Yes — ^the press^ that sentinel on the watch-tower 
of our freedom, is bribed-*— purchased ! — and that, too, not 
in the persons of temperate, fair, upright Editors, but in 
* those of a precisely opposite character. More than twenty 
of the most violent, intemperate, partizan Editors have al- 
ready been rewarded with valuable offices ; thus at once 
lending the sanction of the government to the licentiousness 
of the press, and holding out to every Editor in the country 

a direct temptation to set a price upon his independence. 

■ ■ ■ ■ — ^— — — 
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And all this is done by the men who have, for four jeaoh 
been filling the world with clamors about the supposed 
corruption in whieh the last Administraition originated l-r 
yea, through the agency of the very man who, but yester- 
day, told the w<Mrld, that the reform of the abuse by which 
the patronage efthe government had been brought into c<Hir 
diet with the freedom cf elections^ was inscribed on the list 
of his executive duties ! ! 

Who does not see that the government, thus adminisr 
tered, ceases to be the government of the people, and he- 
comes, in effect, the government of one man ? No matter 
by what name he may be called, — ^whether Emperor, Kin^, 
or President — it is his government, and not the govern^* 
ment of the people. It is, tp sum up the whole, the gov? 
emment which has been the property, and in the undisput* 
ted possession, of the peo|3ii|of these United States, for 
forty years, converted t^l^p omk use by the Agent entrustr 
ed with its managen^^t ; laou^dilkl by him into a party enr 
gine; and wielded to corrupt mid control the public sentit 
ment, and perpetuctte h?ftilj|ij|htten and abused power> 

And what would the Founders of our Republic * say i» 
these things could they now rise from the dead, and survey 
this scene ? Would this Administration dare to stand up in 
judgment before them, for the deeds it is now doing? 

TheiSe measures may, indeed, receive the plaudits of tho 
zealous, unfaltering friends of Gen. Jackson, — of thoiie 
who think he ^^ can do no wroQg :" they 9iay fomish a tem- 
porary gratification to the embittered Jfeqlftigs engendered 
in the late contest, and enable malice ife^iigtiate itself upon 
the objects of its hatred. But the end must come. Reaaoii 
will resume her empire; and justice, inexorable justice^ 
pronounce the sentence of condemnation. 

And is it possible that it should be otherwise ? Will the 
people of these United States deliberately sanction a course 
of administration, which, if it shall be permitted to operate 
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M WL preeedemif must, necessarily, give to every foture piesi^ 
d^ntial contest, a character entirely mercenary f — a charao-. 
ter worthy, cmly, a conflict of gladiators ? — a fierce', ^mbit- 
Ined warfare between the Ins and the Outs, tempting to 
the emplojrment of the worst means, inviting the indulgence 
of the worst passions, and poisoning the very fountains of 
social intercourse ? Where may a few such contests be 
expected to tenninate but at the point where Revolutiona^ 
ry France was filled with desolation and covered witk 
blood? 

Thus have we adverted to the character of the men from 
whose hands our country received its independence; the 
early condition of the country ; the formation of our Con- 
stituti<»i ; and the character of the men to whom was com^ 
mitted its early administration. Glancing at the practical 
operation, through our 8uIypo^|iient history, of the experi- 
ment thus undertaken, w^ liave . marked the contrast in our 
condition, at the commencem^pft ai^ termination of the 
first foty years of this experimeig, eaiibiting a develope- 
ment of our physical and ii](|)|jMNnal resources, rapid be- 
yond the example of any other country. We have seen 
the noble band of patriots and statesmen, whose valor gave 
OS fireedom, and whose wisdom firamed its safeguards, and 
erected its defences, gradually disaj^aring firom the stage ; 
and we have marked the transition of our institutions firoox 
their hands to those of their children. 

We have looked too, at the character of the present pe- 
riod ; and have enquired whether the virtues of the Fathers 
of the Republic, have descended, in their purity, to their 
children. We have contemplated the political causes whicb 
are operating to impair the strength of those virtues, to con- 
trot, unduly* the people's will, and to change, essentially, 
the practical character of the government. AmcHog these 
eauses> we have adverted to the character of a class of our 
le«lui|t politicians; to the means they employ to effect 
their purposes; to the influence of party spirit; to the 
pewer of party discq^ine; and le the ceactmtrariM «f mO 
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these causes in the prostitution of the patronage of the gOT^ 
ernment, by the present administration. 

And while, in making this survey, we trace, with delight, 
the rapid developement of the resources, and the steadily 
advancing strength and prosperity of our country ; while we 
contemplate the characters of the great and good men who 
(have adorned, and who yet adorn it ; while we rejoice iii 
the noble efforts that are making by the wise and the good, 
to ameliorate its condition, and prepare it to become the 
perpetual abode of freedom ; and while we raise our hearts 
to the Giver of all good, in gratitude for these mercies, — 
can we avoid the painful conviction that causes are in op- 
eration, which, unchecked, will blight the fair prospects 
that hope presents to our vision of future good ? Can Ive 
mark the progress of our political degeneracy, and trace 
the insidious operation of thci'lSauses which have produced, 
and are now deepening i^^ip^thotfet feeling the most anxious 
solicitude for our coantrjjir'ff futusb welfare? — ^without per-' 
ceiving that a crisis has aijjtived <jra deeply alarming charac^ 
ter ? — a crisis, in which ^tm^0^t contest is to be decided, 
perhaps for ages, between the machinations of faction on the 
one hand, and the legitimate operation of the spirit of our 
free institutions on the other ? 

But shall we despair ? Shall our country — ^great, power- 
ful and happy, — possessing the best constitution of gov- 
ernment on earth, and impelled by motives of the high- 
est character to aim at a noble destiny, be given up to be- 
come the sport of demagogues, the prey of corruption, the 
reproach of the world ? Shall we not, rather, gather strength 
from the dangers which press upon us, and, rousing our- 
selves to an effort worthy the descendants of Revolutionary 
Fathers, shake off the political incubus that now bestrides 
our great empire ? — ^Methinks I hear the response of a mil- 
lion of freemen, saying — it shall be done: — ambitiany and 
falsehood, and delusion and imposture have triumphedr-'^t 
they shall triumph no longer. 

But whatever may be the immediate result of the con- 
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tett ; h6wever auspicious it may be to the cause of truth 
and our country, die seeds of our present political disease 
will yet remain. They will never be completely destroy-' 
ed, while unholy ambition shall continue to exist, and &lse- 
hood can exert an influence up<Hi the credulity, flattery 
upon the pride, or corruption upon the selfishness, of the 
human heart. But if the disease cannot be entirely eradi* 
cated, there are remedies, the steady application of which 
may keep it in check, and stay the work of destruction. 
But they are no temporary expedients of political empyrica 
— »tiot mere local applications. They reach the seal of tbs 
disease, and perrade, with their samtive influence, the en- 
life system. 

I cannot approach this patt of my subject, without feel^ 
lug d^ply oppressed with a sense of its magnitade and 
importance. It embraces in^ Mffe, all the sakrtaiy in- 
Anetices which can be brtfi^ghtlH benr upon the moarti and 
intellisctual character of^Hie aiMM(9» Neither the ptop^ 
limits of this address, wf^mfj er«m.ttength, nor your pft- 
tienoe, already, I fear, up<«Mh|k|Knnt of exhat»tion, wiM 
permit me to do more than glance at a general outline ^ 
the means which must be employed to preserve the healthy 
action of our goTomment, and save it from the dissolution 
which has terminated the career of all the Republics that 
have gone before it. 

The broad principle on which all our syst^ns of free 
government rest, is, that ^all men are created equal,'' 
und po9H>m the fight oT 4Cre«vnHi«j»' tkemselres. The proper 
Menreise of this right, it is manifest, requires the effort of 
ifiiiii).»«o( mind that has learned to think— of mind that ia, 
in some degree, enlightened and cultivated, and that po»- 
aesses some practical knowledge, at least, of the nature and 
extent of th<' rights nmi duties of freemen, and the interests 
of th** eoiintry, of which thov are the constituted guardians. 
Without thni, it w plain, that no experiment upon a firee 
government can evi^r be permanently successful. Reduce 
a people to iirnoianoe. and they are thereby reduced to 
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jet it is slaiRery. 

Bat the neoesnlj <^ jUitelligeBce in the people is not 
stronger thm are the tendencies fo degeneracy, — tenden- 
cies which inqmiii^led.uilMtion is ever hboring to n»ke 
more sure and effeotoaL 

There nei^et wfs, and tbeie never wUl be, a free 
^mment without the existence of demagogues, who 
in wait to dec^Te." They aiq)roach onder eveiy giuse,-T- 
they 9ednce by eTc^ artifice. With an inteUig^t ap4 
•disQiiminating poblic, they ha¥e no hope of success. Ig- 
iionuM^ is the soil in which thej vegetate, and a healthy, 
Tigorons stale <^the public niind, an atmosphere in whic^ 
they wither and peri^i- They labor, therefi)pre, to shroud 
the people in darkness, to excite their passions, to deepep 
their prejudices, a ndi jjpi fuem^rt th^ judgment. They 
seek, in short, to ittf^iflj|jp ij^^i Mmimts of their ambition, 
rather than treat them pa Ihe Intelligent, responsible, in- 
dep^ident source4g|paw&* *> 

To counteract these jtoa^gpjbies to political degeneracy, 
an unceasing effort must be made. The public intellect 
must be elevated to a standard befitting the condition of 
freemen. Education must be thorough and universal. It 
should be made, in effect, the business of the State. All the 
children should become its children ; and the abundance 
<of the rich, and the pittance of the poor, should be cast in- 
to this fountain of life to the Republic. 

And men must be virtuausj too. What is a freeman — 
especially, whal is a public man, worth to his country, 
who does not feel the impulses of virtuous principle ? It is 
not always enough that he is too intelligent to be deceived : 
he must be too virtuous to be corrupted ; too virtuous to 
be moved by any considel^tions which come in conflict 
with the claims of duty— duty to his neighbor, to his coun- 
try, and to his God. 

A course of plain, simple moral instruction, drawn from 
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the pure Boorce of Revealed Troth, should, theref<H«, be 
brought to bear, Bystematically, upon the entire mass of tha 
children of the comtnunity. It will be good seed, sown in 
good ground, that shall bear thiit an huadred fold. 

And how much intelligence and virtue con be expected 
to be found, where intemperaiice sets up its degrading em- 
pire ? What — an intelligent and virtuous drunkard 1 Who 
ever saw such a being? Who among us, alas, has not, on 
the contrary, seen intelligeace degraded into stupidity, and 
the germs of virtuous principle uprooted, by the bruttdizing 
indulgence in the intoxicating cup? What are our inde- 
pendence, and our fiystems of free government, worth, if 
Ignorance and Vice and Intemperance, are suffered to ex- 
ert their unmitigated influence upon the freemen of this 
Republic ? 

Bear with me yet amomeo^.fellowcitizcns, while I com- 
plete the promised outline of remedies for impending evils, 
by simply adding — that ^ licentiousntss aud projUgacy <^ 
ttc ^esi, instead of being ^wariei" must be made to feel, 
and to feel heavily the restrainm^foTce of public opinion -■— 
the public sentiment must be elevated to a proper estimate 
of the value, of our civil mttitutiona, and the dangers to 
which they are exposed :— the people must be kept alive 
to a just sense of their legitimate power in the government : 
— they must be made to feel, deeply, their responsihility at 
freemen : — they must shake off the trammeU, and discard the 
thUholetht, of Party ; and take for their motto—" Ow coun- 
try, our whole country, and nothing but our country :" — they 
must make, and thus cause their rulers to make, capacity, 
uprighiMM, and fidelity the test of qualification for office t 
— they must, on no occasion, omit the eaxrdst of the right of 
auffrt^e, but regard a prompt and uniform appearance at 
the polls, in the same light in which a soldier, devoted to his 
country's service, would regard the duty of being uniform- 
ly found in the ranks : — they must all, habitually, ccmsider 
themsihtn as sentineU on pott ; remember that the enemy 
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ji always on the alert ; and that, ai a aleepy sentinel may 
gacrifice an army, so may a sluggish, indifferent freeman 
sacrifice his country. 

And now I will only add — that if the faithful application 
of these and kindred remedies shall &il to arrest the dis- 
ease which is preying upon ourpolitical system, and threat- 
ening its final destruction, — then, indeed, has the decree 
of Heaven gone forth, that Liberty shall find no permanent 
resting-pl^ce on earth ; then shall we have tasted its sweets 
only to r>M Ve more bitter the cup of slavery; then shall 
oppression rivet anew her chains ; while Liberty, pouring 
out her tears over a land unworthy of her blessings, shall 
spread her wings, and speed her flight to her native 
Heavens. 
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[NOTE A.] 

Dnrinj' the whole of the Ute pmidentitl elaction, RtpubKcani were loM thkt 
Ckncnl jBckion wu the Rapublicin candidate, end that nnder him the " great 



Repablican famil;" were to be reunited. Ta Rtpublicant the leme iuiAiiRa 
ii itill held. Gen. Jeckion ii eaUed " the AgwiUcon Preiident :" hii lup- 
portari are all termed RgpiibUean*-^^UM opponeeti, all Fedtraiiti*! and all th* 



papen which diiapprore uii measnrei, arc called '*feieral papen. 

For the benefit of aach ai dbt hare beee, and are itiU, Uable to 

b^ inch artificu, it maf be weft to pot hj tiie aide of theie dedai 

Immediately after it waa aacerlained that Mr. Monroe waa elected to th* 
Preddency, in 1816, Geo. Jackion addrened him on the inbject of the policy 
Wbieb ihonld be panned in the formation of bii cabinet, and in hia appoint- 
mante geaartUf. On that occuion, he ■ aid — "In erery aelection, forty and 
" forts fi^^j't* tlHnld bt aooidtd. Now ia the time to txttrminatt lAot nonatar 
" Poiqi iSptrit. By (electing ehaiactaia mast eonipicaaaa for Iheir probity, rir- 
" tne, etpaeity and firmneaa, uilAout rigard la parly, you will ^ far to, if not 
" •■tiraly', anidicate thoie faelingi whicli, on former oeeaaiana, threw ao many 
" obataoUtin the way of goTenuBeal, and, peihapi, hare Ih* pleaiare and hon- 
" or ofoutiBg apeoplaheretofbre pfdltieally dmded. Th> Chief Mariitnta 
" of a (Teat ud powerful nation ihoold aayer indolge io part/ belisga. Hia con- 
■* daot iboald ba liberal and diaintcietted, alwaysbeanng in mind that he acta 
" for the wbole, and not a part, of the cammnnity. By thii Gonne.yoD will 
" •ultthe natioDal ebaneter, and acquire for yoonelf a name aa imperiibabla 
" aa nuniDDuatU marble. ContuU no party tn yoar choie*. Panne toe dictatea 
"ofthatoaaninf JDd(ineutirtuchhaa,aolant, aadwoftaBlMMfittadowaoiw. 
" Uy, and rMdwMetwiplcDow itanuan,'' 



Id * rabiequMl Iittn to Mr, Monro* oi th*iun« labjctt, h* itTti " Psipilt 

" me tb >dd IhttTumu of thatuetTCi Kn-iuthvbilt», add lodiAiDn ued ftir 
" the moil wicked purpDief," 

tt mar be welirorlhasewhobsTeieeD ^ Qcn. Jmckion nottita^tliittlie fath- 
er pflhe grRalBepabliaaD funilj, to EODiider, not od^ that the above idTio 
»»8 eiyen by htm ; bnl thai it wai given at a lime when the line! of part)-w*r« 
j«t broad and deep ; and vben, to ha*e followed that advioe, would have bean 
to da violence to the feeling! of the great body of the Repufalicans, who coneti- 
tnted a Jarg-e majority of the country. Mr. Monrbe, itaaenw, looked Bttha sub- 
ject in tbislight. He, regarded the advioe of Gen. Jackgonaa preinalure; and 
teeliOE HnattaohDient to the Republican party and ill priocipleg which OencrJ 
Jackson, with aU bis lubaequently boastad Republicanisio.did not feel, he filled 
hii Cabinet, aTwelt aa almost every office which it became his daty to fill, eX- 
clnsiveJy fpom the RepBhliesn party. 

How plain i( it. if Gtn. Juckson's advice had been foTluwed, that, instead of 
being the "Fatiier of the great Republican family" he would faavd been, en- 

i" candidate for tba 

., , ._ Jiow moch propriety 

he can be called the '■ Rtpublicoji" Preeidmt. 

The firat act of his adninislration was, to bring into hia Cabinet, »Dd make 
hii confidential advisers, two " FedrraUidt," Messrs. Branch and Berrien, In 
(he place of two distinguished "Republicans," Messrs. Sauihard and Wirt, who 
hadfbrmed part of the preceding ad minis tm tin n. Mr. Barbour, one of the moat 
distinguished "Repoblicans of the JeOeraon School," and an euuuUy distinguiA' 
edandeffieienlGoTcrnorof Viivinia, during the lait war, wafl next recalled 

r i.-j.- . . .__J.. «.T decided and uniform "Pederal- 

ntnckj-, haa been made 

ipointed to a CoUectols 

mmbrr of other oifieetB 

the Old School." So far. 

sarrled by Gen. JackaoD, 




's-ordnj (he unitut 
actoocrat. in the 

_ ^ declaration, too. 

Federal Editor of the New York 

in bis ad- 
urged Dpon the Federaliats during 
'e their snpport, has been redeemed, to the entire lada- 
: most diitigoished of that party. 

does not complain' that Gen. Jackson followi his own ad- 
implain. Indeed, that " Fsderalisti" ale appointed to of- 
ela, that "old RepoblicaOa," iTe, in many instaacet, rmio- 

"-— "- the contrary, (~— "-- ■— ' ■■ •^— '- 

ice to Mr, Hon 
lany other ocoasioni, it is no 

incf, in a linyfc particular, dill- . . 

^-^ _i_^ — ._ -t|j^^ advice, and ejpeoially at that Mne, shonld have been 

' "- "on, for four yean, a> the txehulM " RapabUcan" 

' " '■ It an adminiitratlDn ao oob- 

, _ ... . „ le old " Federal" party the 

boaat that it " disregards the onjast and miachievloita dJiUBotiOu of qaondam 
Federalist and Democrat,"— that anch an adnuiatration *ho«)d im>w he ealled 
the •• Republican," adminittratian, "anltJDBth* great RepablleaB Amily," ii 
labjeetin; the good lenae of the country to ahaolnle mockaiy. He hutariM 
of all the popiuar nTernments that arar existed, are ohalleued to piodaee 
•nolher initanee ordeception eqnaltothatiriileh haa been prae&ed, and itttUI 
praeliBini;, in tk> attempt to bold up Gaa. Jaekaan a« the palladiam of " St- 



disregarded the spirit of his advii 
■- '— -• " -It without 



held ap in the face of the nation, for four yean, a> the ezcl 
candidate for the Presidency; and, eipeeially, that an ai 
ducted, as to draw from the most diatingniihed of tiie old " 



Little ground u have the " Republican" parly for conldanee ^ Gen. Jaak- 
(on. the " Federal" party hare, in truth, after all, aa Ktle. For, while kia 
amalgamating adrlee to Mr. MoorDe haa been nrged n^tt the " Pederaliiti " to 
•aenre their gnpport, he ha«, at the iinn ttne, omitlgd no oppoitidit)' !• pf 
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eonil tollM'i>TcjadicMo( tba ■' Ripabliciu" loMenralhiin. A jtoiUsfM-. 
Bnpl*aftliuueilublled In hiioeisbiUad letter to the Qareniar Of Indluw ia 
Februii7 iSJS. The Gorarnor, il ^pem, had made cartiin enqniriei of Iiim 
mpeetioEhii opiDioni on tlia labjectoftheTuiK He repliadto theu enquiiiai ; 
ud after lefemiigtha QoTenor to hia letter to Dr. Colemaa in 1834 for fail views 
upon thalmbjeet, e[osai with the following remarkable declaratinu — " I will la- 
" peat that mf opinioni remain *> tbey eziitcd in 1S23 and '4, Dninfluenced by ths 
" hopea of aggrindizemeBt i and that 1 am sure they ir'lt nerer depriTe me of 
" the proad aatidsction of tlwaf a having boon a cinocre and conaiiieDi Repab- 
" licao.'^ Wlio aoapected, who aoold nupeot, ibtj would deprive him of diet 
■atiafaotioni Far,whMltad thoM oplniona to do with the./aclof biihsiingbeen 
a itrpuilUaHi or with the alnoarirr or oODaiataney of hia BepubJicSDiam; or 
with the aaliifBclion, or SFen the proud astiafactian, ariaiogfrom thBttourcal 
Why did he not aa; be waa aure that hia opiniona aboat ^e TaritT could not 
deprire him of the Fecollectiona of the battle of New-Orleani, and the •■ prond 
aauifactian" wbich thoae recolleoUona bronght with themi I* there a ohild 
capable of reading, who cannot lea that Gen. Jackaon had an itohiog deiire tO 
pot forth, in some way or other, the idea that he had been a Aipuif ioon-^ a^ , 
eeri iai eontulaU RtpubUcanl I> there a •' RepnblioiB" or a" Pederaliat" in 

The real truth is, and it is Fain to attempt any tonaer to diagniae it, that, 
isnah ai General Jachion baa labored to oreaCe the impreiiion amonr " Ka- 
publiDant," that hi* election waa Deceatary to " unite the {Upnblican family," 
and preventtbebreakinr dowaof the party, he hat neTerlheleaa dot thr alinbtaat . 
claim on the conlidence of that party : aod after all bii promiaaa andAij^telaila 

toouMfrrroA down tillitr parly, or bo'lh^arlirt lo btiUdvp Hia own. And thua it 
is. in faetj tbal uuder his i^dmiaialration. the old party diatinctioni, and, itia 
painful to add, oI2 diiliniMiaB*, anloal, iji the grand diatinction between thoi* 

SubUeaniam 19, now, worth any thing — nA matter how much he may have lacti- 
cod in the ctate — Bnlesa it baa been ni^tad down, and re-catt with Jicbsoa'i 
imaze and a upe re crip lion oponit;— wblWTAo man's redeoJiim can escape ths 
peDEiltim aftbe ■' Stcoad SetUim," tuMftit hsi undargoso theiame purifying . 
wul tiuiBfbrmiog proceia. 

[NOTE B.] 
It waa not ths porpoie of theanthor oflhia Addreti to allude in it, lotheanb- 
ject of rtmovaii, aoly to far «a became nsceaaary in cowidering tl 



lug eierciae of the {^pointing power. There 
wbiDb ho finds trequenily nrged toanitainlhe 



loval which he Uiiaka woper now to nolic 
-imovala are joitifiabl* 01 '" " '" 



It IS aaid that theremovala are jaati&abi* on the pnneiple of "rotation in of- 
fice ;" — that is to say— on the ^nad that no man, however capable or failhfu], 
ought to be pennaneDtly retained in any office ; bat that, after he has derivad 
from it a oerlain amount of luppoied benefit, he muit give it up to anotheri 
and he, in doe time, lo another. The idea of rotation cannot be contemplated 
a BiDmant wkhont peieeinng that •mfwrftoUy ia aaiential to its very natOre — 
that all aiaiilatly iituated tn poiat i^iuat, moat ba alike smbjaet to iti aporatioa; 
Now vhat mait bo thoi^ht it ao adniiiitratioai that renoveti without any ra- 
gard to Uuu, nan of oma wdiliul pu^, and ntaiDi, withont aay ra^iard to ftiiw, 
all of th« ott<j par^yiBd yl oiluduf dis applioatian of (Ic pHnewfa of " n>tB- 
Nmt in atiet 1" What ii thii bat ao iuatt to the comnioa leDM ot Aa whola 
eomuwtyl 

ItiaaomelimM attempted to joatity the ramovali npanthe ground that the in- 
dividoals removed have been pattizana, and that Gen. JaoEaon wanta men in 
office who will do their duty, and not meddle with polltica. If it were true that 
aU who hare . been ramoved from office iotrt paMuani (though it is notoriona 
that very many of tham vara not) — it may, in the firtt place, be aakad, — If 
Gen. Jackson rtol^ want* to dear the jmblic office* of partizan*, so that the 
public .bnsinaaa may ba mora faithfully done, why doci he not diaraiss the host 
of UtOfOnpartizua.wha k;ave been " eompaaaing sea aud land," for four years,, 
to mika piaaelyta* to himself? It b a* nolorioas as fliat ha ia Piaaident, that al^ 
Ihoaa H«k an nlajnad, and tome of them utnally kdruasd to rwm laontivo 
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pOf ti. And y«t we are grtreljr told that Gen. Jaekaon laanlt thi pubUe fntrimn 
dent I Bat it may, in the next place be aaked— ^ho are the men whom General 
Jaekaon appoints to fill the places of the warm-hearted friends of the late Ad- 
ministration, who hare been tnmed ont — btecMae he vmmU the hunntu done 7 
Are they not, in nine cases out often, high pressure Jackson men, recommend- 
ed chiefly by their intemperate partizan zeal 1 and is there a sober, thinking' 
man in tne country who believes that the appointment) of wueh men, linder 
wch circumstances, will have any other effect than to increase the rery eyil 
which it professes to remedy ? 

Another plea for removals is, that the President, being entrusted by the Con- 
stitution with the duty of <* taking care that the laws be faithfully executed,*' 
cannot discharge that trust, unless the various subordinate officers, tiirough 
whose instrumentalitjr the laws are executed, are in the exclusive possession 
of his "JHendM.** This is assuming that a man of probity and fidelity in all the 
ordinary concerns of life, cannot be trtuied, even alter havinj^ taken tne oaths to 
support the constitution, and faithfully to discharge the duties of his office, un- 
less he is, at the same time, a partizan of Gen. Jackson f The principle makes 
•very officer, in effect, the mere ereaiweofthe Prerideni, instead of a minister of 
the toto ; and entirely merges his responsibility to the latter, in his supposed sub- 
■ervienoy to the former. The government is thus converted from a govern- 
ment of the Consftfutum and knos, into the government of an mdividudl. It 
is not ** the laws," that are to be ** executed," out the pleasure of the President / 
and as to the **faitt^ulneu^* of execution, fhat, according to the " reformed*' 
system of expounding the Constitution, does not mean fanhfulness to Uie Con- 
sultation and Lotos, but faithfulness to ^e man who dispenses patronage ! Carry 
this doctrine into full effect^ and how lour will it be before ** woe la Constitution, 
will be changed to ** vive JocAson"— andthat, to '* vive VEmpereur ?" 

Another attempted justification of the reotOM^ it Ihat peculators and default- 
ers have been discovered. So, then, il^Mnnifl^ VMl to have wrongfully obtained 
the public money, or to have failed t^|i6ooant Ibr what has been rightfully ob- 
tained, is a crime of a character so pettUiar, aa that a single case of the former, 
and two or three of the latter* (the eirtttut of the number which the administra- 
tion have dared to name) is sufficient mjiiitify the maoval of as many hundreda 
of officers, Mainst whom, tncKvufcudK bo one has Tentured to intimate the 
charge of default or peculation. WhaFilinBfe.pnMeta is this» that imputes th» 
crime, or even the fault, of one msn, to • J^inplliAll And who carries this pro- 

ij IRko, to say nothing of his re- 



r«."^*0*k* 



cess into execution 1 Why, it is Oenerdl 

cent appointment of a public defaulter f to an important trust, has long cherish- 
ed as his valued friend, and confidential adviser, one of the most distinguished 
defaulters in the country iX and amon|f the first acts of his administration has 





of innAtia/iofis are exposed, there yet remains one omer resort Wait, say 
the right-or-wrong advocates of the Administrations-wait, and you shall, by 
and by, see a sufncient cause for ereiy removal. As much as to say, — ^we ad- 
mit that the exigence of incompetency, or nnfaittifalness, is really necessary to 
justify removals ; and, althou{|fn it is not pretended, that they htwe been discov- 
ered, [indeed, it cannot be, since, in the tew cases of pretended discovery, ev- 
ery appearance of evil has been eageriy caught at and promulgated,] yet the 
pnnlic may rest assured, that they will 6e discovered, and brought forth to the 
astonishment of the nation ! 

If the existence of incompetency or unfaithfulness is noi necesflkiy to jostify 
removals, let the advocates of ** retom ** say so, at once. But to admit, as most 
of their attempts at excuse, do admit, ttiat it is necessary, and yet, to admit, at 
the same time, that no incompetency or unftuthfolness mas been discovered, but 
call on the public to wait until they con 6e, ii an ahaolnto mockery, at once of 
juatioe and common sense. 

* 7Vs« lolfcr cosat art aUaded ta as fJbo««* lAcy tPcrr, m reaXij/, aU that 
Ubiy kenpe been aUtgtd to be, b$ the adooeaite ^ proeenpHim : but withomt m^ 
tmm mf to msstrt that Ubiy art not s mt ntih le of tatu/iKtonr expismation, 

wtff^ t mhn qf Ommtahr ttt l i rf mm i > i i w ow f isl bu Gemerai Jackson^ 
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^ Doth our law judg* abt man before it ktar him, and ibioto what ht dodh f **•*- 
Wat the question of a Jewish Ruler to the persecuting Pharisees. It eonfound- 
ted them ; and it would now confound, and put to silence, and to shame, the po- 
Htical Pharisees, who are <* blowing before them the trumpet" of "reform,*' 
nud pressing into Ihe *' uppermost rooms," if they had not arriyed at a pitch of 
'< blindness,^' and " hardness," to which no ancimt descendant of Abraham ey* 
er attained. 



[NOTE C] 

■I 

The frequency, with which the name of one of the founders of the Republic, 
(Je^erson) is invoked to sanction the present rjrstem of proscription, seems to 
render it nece^sair ^o look, a moment, at his Administration. 
' Nothing could be further from Mr. Jeflferson, than the spirit of Jaekwmam, 
His Inaag^ural AddresS) as well as his replies to the yarions addresses presented 
him from different quarters of the country, breathed a yery different temper. 
They inculcated a spirit of " harmony and affection," of " union," of •• beneyo- 
lence," of ** mutual toleration," and of *< candor, moderation, charity and for- 
bearance towards one another." * Mr. Jefferson, indeed, made a few remo- 
rals — (le8$, it is belieyed, than thirty during the first ten mouths of his adminis- 
tration ; and several of these, for tne purpose of reappointing those who had 
been removed by his predecessor, and several others u>r incompetency ;) but it 
is a remarkable fact, that none of the grounds on which he placed those remo- 
vals, now ezi8t> to render even plausible the course pursued by this Administra- 
tion. If Mr. Jefferson's acts are quoted as authority, the motives which he 
himself assigned for those acts, must, certainly, (unless we have a " reformed " 
system of ethics)) be quoted -^kmyns forming a part of them. Those motives. 
We find staled fully, in a reply iH Jmrtr* jffferson to a remonstrance against the 
removal of a Collector at New-Haven, Cminecticut. In that reply, he says — 

** During the late Administration, t w^ who were not of a particular sect cf 
** politics were excluded from all omce^^md nearly the whole offices of the 
^* United States were mont^olized bj^flB sect. I proceed in the operation, 
" [of removing] with delioeration ana^1|Huiry, that it may injure the oest men 
** least, and effect the purposes of jus^ppiud public utility, with the least pri- 
*< vate distress; that it ^^YJIfijjSu^^f^ ^^^"' ^ possible, on delinquency, on 
*< oppression, on intolerancdPnaqpM^^vblutionary adherence to our enemies." 
He men proceeds to say — " It would have been to me a circumstance of great 
** relief, had I found a moderate participation of office in the hands of the major- 
" ity. I would, gladly, have left to time and accident to raise them to their 
** just share. But their total exclunon calls for prompt corrections. I shall 
" correct the procedure; but, that done, shall return, with joy to that state of 
** things, when the only question concerning a candidate sh&Ul be — is he hon- 
** est 1— is he capable 1— is he faithful to the Constitution 1" 

It may now be asked of those who rely on Mr. Jefferson as authority, what 
point ofresemblance there is between his removals and those of the present Ad- 
ministration 1 The causes suggested by Mr. Jefferson, as the grouna of the few 
removals made by him, certainly do not exist in the present case. Gen. Jack- 
son, on coming into office, found no " monopoly," no " total exclusion," no 
** intolerance,'*^ no ** anti-revolutionary adherence to enemies." On the con- 
trary, he found ** in the hands of the majority " far more than a " moderate 
participation of office :" he met a retiring Administration, di8tingui$hed for its 

* See Inaugural Address, and repUfts to uddreases from Newbury, {Pa.) and 
from the Legislature of Rhode-bland. 

t The friends of Gen. Jackson cannot havis forgotten the strong sensation prO" 
duced among the RepubUeans q^lSOO, 6y the supposed abuse of Executive patron- 
age by the elder Adams. A striking exemptificaiion t^ it appears in a letter cfthe 
celebraled Matthew Lyon, to John Adams, dated March 4th, 1801, at " 59 minutes 
btfore one o'clock, A. M," tn which he says—** otfficet and officers, almost without 
'* number, have been created and appointed out qf the favored cast; while merit 
'* and abilities have been dieregaraed. Capable, discerning, and popular men^ 
** have, by vcfu and your nMonM, been discharged from the service qf their countryy 
** vritiund Being vouchsafed a reason for their degradation.** 

Whether thie was or was not fact, with regard to that Adminietrationn-^no out 

--dBiiilfli truth tcMr«i«rtf(othia. ^ 
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imlitieal tolerance ; (a ioleraaee ztndered more remarkable, by the extreme 
nttemeet, and Tiolenee, and tegw/pmuii witk whieh tbat administration was as- 
sailed,) whose illnstrions Chief had remoTed no man on acconnt of his opposi- 
tion, howerer Ti<rfent, to himself> but had often appointed the talented and 
myeritorions friends, eren of his competitor. Yet, Gen. Jackson has not onlj 
tome np to Bfr. Jefferson,bat has gone to an immeasurable distance bejond him ; 
and instead of manifesting a disposition to *' retom with joy " to the enqoirj,- 
" is he honest, capable, and faithnil," presses on with inexorable rapacity, cry- 
ing—" giro ! gire !" 

Sorely, a greater insnlt cannot be o£Eered to the " JeiTerson Repnblicaos '* of 
the United States, than the attempt to identify the administration of that great 
man, with the vindictiTe, eztenninating ^ reform " of Gen. Jackson. 

Wlule contemplating the subject of remorals, in the light shed upon it, by the 
practice of Mr. Jefferson^ it seems pecnltarly proper to consult anoOker authori- 
ty, equally respectable, and, it requires nothing but the inteirention of death, to 
Inake equally Tcaerable. Few men have participated miwe largely in our pub> 
lie affisirs, — few haTC better understood the gcinins and spirit of our institutions,—^ 



mdj few enjoyed, mqre InUv, and tnore deserredly, the public confidence, tiian 
Mr. Madison : — and it mkj be added,* there are lew whose opinions it wUl, here- 
after, be deemed more sate to follow. . 

Mr. Madison was a member of the fi^t Conrr^M, which conrened after the 
mdop6ta of the Constitution ; among the first duties of which was thatof oiga- 
nimng the nlfcessary Ehiecutire Departments of the goremment. It was on 
tMt oeeasioa that the Tefy power of remoral, the abase of which is now exci- 
ting Ike public attentioBi came tinder discussion. Mr. Madison participated m 
ttuit disMtskWi It was, on one sidci contended that, upqn a just construction, 
of the Coastltlition flie IVesident could not exercise the power of removal^ 
without the concurrence of the Benate | and the .danger oi resting so large a 



power — a power so liable to abuse — iu a^^^jSl huATidual, was ui^;ed to sustain 
that eoBstfuction. Mr. Madison thoi^t diff^wntly. He eontended that the 
Constituticm did not prohibit the e jfmise of the power in question ; and that, 
moreorer, th«« would exist checktftp tiie abuse of It, which would materisJly 
diminish, if not entirely obriate ^m aipprehended danger. In considering 
these checks, ht said :-^ g" ^ 

" The danger^ th«ai, consists merel^9|l4us I'-^hft President can displace from 
'* office a man whose meriu reouire drillM flkfirid be continued in it." 

[What ** merits," eon, accorning to Hl» 4PMlttes now esteemed orthodox, 
*' rr^utrr" that a man should be continued in olBce, — unless it be the merit of be 
licTing that Gen. Jackson, in the svcophantic language of one of his Secretaries 

is ** the greaitti and the bat of men ?"] 

*f What (continues Mr. Madison) will be the motires which the President 

can feel lor such an abuse of his power, and the restraints that operate to pre- 
** rent it 1 In the first place, he will be impeachable by this House before the 
" Senate, for such an act of mal-administration ; for l' contend that the wanton 
'* remoTsl of meritorious officers, would subject him to impeachment and remov- 
■* al from his own hi^ trust But what can be hb motiTe for diqdacing a wor- 
» thy man !'* 

So, then, it seems that, in the (minioB of Mr. Madiscmf mtrit and ttorih con* 
•titute a sfcurify against remoTal vom office, — a security strengthened, too, by 
the President's exposure to iwMaeibmtwl and rmocol, for abuse and mal-admin- 
istration ! — How would Duff Urren and Gen. Jackson hare looked in that as- 
aembly with their doctrine of ** rewards and puaidliments V 

Alludiajr. afterwards, to the President's dependence upon the "popular 
Y«Mce," his Uabihtr to impeachmenu and other circumstances connected with 
his situation. Mr. Madison says—" Will he bid defiance to all these considera- 
** tions, and wantonly hjciimi* V meritorious and riituous officer T Such an abuse 
** of Dower exceeds my couoeptioB." Mr. Madison was. indeed, too pure, too 
upright, and too just, eren to ronrriM of ** such an abuse of power." Ambition, 
and ViadictiTeness, and fevoritism had no place in his bosom ; and so confident 
was he ia the efficacT of dw checks upon the President's power, to which he 
had alluded, that he' thought them sufficient to restrain that hish functionary 
from an indnleence in those dangerous passiona. How much 1m was mista- 
ken, let the history of Gen. J«ekaoa*i admiaistrmtiaBt t^u ^* <^* 
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